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ABSTRACT 

This article discusses the research concerning the 
relationship between the organizational and social context of school 
and principal instructional leadership. The discussion centers on 
several contextual variables that include school level, staff 
composition, technical clarity and complexity, and district context. 
Particular attention is focused on the ways in which the social 
context of schools influences the principal's leadership role. 
Findings support the notions that the nature of the school's 
technology, the type of district support, the characteristics of the 
teaching staff, the school level, and the social context combine to 
form a school culture all of which creates a context for principal 
action, and more specifically, an appropriate style of instructional 
leadership. (JAM) 
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Over the past quarter century the notion that leadership In organiza- 
tions is situational has -eached the sUtus of a trulsi.. Few wuld argue 
against the assertion that a leader iwst Uke the particular characteris- 
tics of the organizational setting Into consideration when acting. Comnon 
sense, as iiell as numerous studies, conflm that a variety of contextual 
variables Influence the nature of organizational leadership. 

Despite this developi^nt. research In educational adplnl strati on has 
paid relatively little attention to the organization's l-pact on school 
administrators (Bridges. 1977; 1982). Host .odels of educational 
leadership are unl-dlrectlonal. They attribute the effectiveness of the 
organization to the leader without considering the nature of the school 
context and Its influence on the actions of school leaders (Bossert. Rowan. 
Onyer. I Lee. 1982; Lotto. 1984; Hurphy. Halllnger. I Hitman. 1983; Rowan. 
Dwyer. I Bossert. 1982; Sirotnlk. 1985). This Inattention to the school 
context is especially apparent In discussions of the prlnclpaVs role as 
instructional leader (Jordan. 1986). Researchers have consistently 
interpreted the finding that effective urban elementary schools are 
characterized by strong Instructional leadership to mean that strong 
leadership by the principal Is a prerequisite for Improving schools (e.g.. 
Brookover et al.. 1982; Lipham. 1982; Shoemaker ft Fraser. 1981). 

This Interpretation Is reflected In the structure of school Improve- 
ment programs. TNse typically carve out a uniform role for the principal 
regardless of the school context (Farrar. Heufeld ftHlles. 1983; Firestone 
ft Herrlott. 1982). Even If strong Instructional leadership Is necessary to 
generate Improvement In low-Income, urban, elementary schools, the appropri- 
ate style of instructional leadership In other schools may vary depending 
upon both organizational (e.g.. school size) and environmental (e.g.. 
community support) factors. 
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In this article we review research on the relationship between the 
organliatlonal and social context of schools and principal Instructional 
leadership. He discuss this relationship with respect to several 
contextual variables Including school level, staff composition, technical 
clarity End complexity, and district context. We pay particular attention 
to ways in which the social context of schools Influences the Instructional 

leadership of principals. 

Llnltatlons of Research on Instructional Leadership 
A growing body of research has examined the effectiveness of prlnd- 
pals and their schools (see Bossert et al.. 1982; Cotton I Savard. 1980; 
O^yer. 1984; Glassman. 1984; Greenfield. 1982; Leithwood ft Montgomery. 
1982; Person. Cookson. ft Lyons. 1982; Russell. Mazzarella. White, ft 
Maurer. 1985; Rutherford. 1985; Yukl. 1982). This research serves as the 
knowledge «e for many school Improvement and principal training programs 
(Hurphy I Halllnger. In press a). As a result, principals are now being 
expected to play a more active Instructional leadership role than has been 
the case In the recent past (Coleman. 1983). It Is assumed that this 
instructional leadership activity will Improve schoolwlde Instructional 
processes and student learning. Ue believe, however, that the efficacy of 
these efforts to Improve schools by applying leverage at the level of the 
princlpalship Is made problematic by Important limitations of the research 
base. 

First, studies of principal leadership and school effectiveness have 
not utilized research designs that allow for the specification of a causal 
relationship between principal leadership and school outcomes (Bossert et 
al.. 1982; Kroeze. 1984). Most of the research has used case study (New 
York SUte. 1974; Venezky ft Winfleld. 1979; Heber. 1971). ethnographic 

4 
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(Dor^yer. 1985; D.yer. Lee. Rowan. * Bossert. 1983) or correlational 
designs (Blester. Druse. Beyer, i Heller. 1984; Estler. 1985; 61.sn,an. 
1984; Jackson. 1982; O'Oay. 1984; Ogawa » Hart. 1985). As Bossert and his 
colleagues (1982) have noted. It Is possible that the. "perception of 
strong leadership [found In this research] results from the process of 
becoming an effer'clve school.- rather than from the behavior of the 
principal (p. 36). In addition, few studies have Investigated the 
influence of principal leadership on mediating variables such as Improved 
instruction (Gall et al.. 1984) or on outcome measures such as student 
achievement (see Blester et al.. 1984; Glassman. 1984; High i Achilles. 
1986; Jackson. 1982; Krug. 1986; O'Day. 1984; Ogawa 4 Hart. 1985). Thus, 
the interpretation that effective principals produce effective schools has 

yet to be substantiated. 

The second limitation Is also related to the Issue of research 
design. To begin w1th.,the research base Itself Is small. Little original 
research has been conducted. In addition, most studies have Investigated 
schools at a single point In time. Even the case studies typically do not 
take place over a period of time greater than one school year. Few 
researchers have looked at the process by which principals promote change 
in student achievement (Taylor. 1986). Thus, the role of the principal as 
instructional leader Is oversimplified and our understanding of how to 
create effective schools, and more specifically, of the principal's role in 
promoting school Improvement Is limited (Cotton i Savard. 1980; Cuban. 

1984; Kroeze. 1984). 
" A third limitation of research on effective principal leadership 
concerns the population of schools that has been Investigated and the out- 
comes used to assess organizational effectiveness (Farrar. Neufeld. & 
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Miles. 1983; Rown. Bossert. I 0*ver. 1983). Ali»ost all of the effective 
schools studies have Investigated loi»-1nco»e. urban. ele«entary schools and 
used student ach1eve«ent on sUndardlzed tests as the sole criterion for 
assessing effectiveness. Even If we accept principal Itadershlp as a 
causal factor. It Is still unclear nhether. those leadership behaviors that 
•re -effective" In this specific population of schools will have a similar 
livact in other types of tchools (e.g.. high schools; see Firestone & 
Herrlott. 1982). There Is even less cerUlnty that leadership behaviors 
designed to promote student achievement will also contribute to the 
realization of other organizational goals (e.g.. non-cognitive student 
outcomes; see Blust. Coldlron. I Lark. 1984) or other dimensions of 
organizational effectiveness (e.g.. Innovation; see Murphy. Halllnger. ft 
MItiMn. 1983). Thus, prescriptions to "make your school more effective- 
that are based upon these findings may lack validity In schools that pursue 
different goals, accept the notion that effectiveness Is a multidimensional 
construct, or that vary In the population of students served (Hoy ft 
Ferguson, 1985). 

Finally. Instructional leadership Is seldom defined In concrete terms 
(Hoy ft Ferguson. 1985; Jordan. 1986; Persell. Cookson. ft Lyons. 1982; Yukl. 
1982). In only a few studies Is this domain of leadership operatlonallzed 
in terms of specific policies, practice and behaviors Initiated by the 
principal (see for example Oi^yer et al.. 1983; Halllnger. 1983; Halllnger ft 
Murphy. 1985a; 1985b; Jackson. 1982; O'Oay. 1984; Russell et al.. 1985). 
The lack of operational definitions makes It difficult to compare findings 
across studies. It also loaves an Important question unanswered: what 
should a principal do In order to be an Instructional leader? 
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nt,» 11.1t.t1on. f th. m«rch b.s. »te It difficult t. dr.w 
eo«cl«.1«.. .b«t t*. 1.».ct f Pr1«c1p.l 1n.tr«et1««l lM*r»l.1p. T*. 
flrtt t«o 11.imi<N.s itrv. M . cutlon tt those «ko «ould est the prlncl- 
p,l in the role of the «Mtt knight, heralding In .n er. of r«l1e.lly 
1^,n>«ed schools. Despite renewd optliris. eoneemin, the potentlil 1in»ct 
«f prlnelpels, severel Influentlil reseerchers hive erjued for the speelfl- 
ctlon of . less heroic role for sch«.l .d.1n1str.tors In recognition of 
the «ny org.n1«t1on.l constrelnts under uhlch they oper.U (»r1dg.s. 
1977; W79! tubsn. 1984, tlerch. 1978: Ro-n. B^yer. » Bossert. 1982-. tielck. 
1982). The third end fourth lliiltttlons d1scuss«l ebove provide the besls 
for the reminder of this ehepter In «h1ch .e explore the rel.tlonship 
the org.n1i.t1«,.l end socl.l context of the school end prlnclp.1 

Instrgctlonsl leadership hehevlor. 

Orginlntlonel Context and Instructlonel Leedership 
The 11ter.tur^<n orginli.tlon.1 leedershlp focuses ittentlon on three 
breed ctogorles of fectors-personel. orgenlietlonel. end en.1ron«nttl-- 
th.t influence prlnclp.1 b.h.v1or (see especLlly Bossert et .1.. MM), 
in this .rtlde «e focus on tne t«o 'contextuel ..rl.bles" In the Bossert 
frM«ork (for . discussion of person.1 ch.r.cteHst1cs see Blurterg « 
8r.«,f1eld. 1980 end Sre«.feld. 1982). Ke bsgln .rith . re.1e« of or,.nU.- 
t1«,.l fetors, in the «.t section « r.»1« en.1«««ent.l f.ctors under 
the topic of school socl.l context. 

Sr-er.1 org.n1i.t1o«.l «r1.bles heve been studied sufficiently so 
th.t pr.l1.1n.„ proposition c.n be 9«»r.t.d concerning their m.ct on 
prlnclp.1 l..der.h1p. These Include the neture of the district conUxt end 
three school level ».r1.ble. -- the couplexlty of the 1nstruct1on.l tech- 
nology twloyd by the school, sttff ccsposltlon. .nd school level. W. 
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nott In advance that the presentation of these variables ks discrete 
tntltles with Independent effects on principal behavior nay give a 
distorted view of organizational leadership. In reality, these factors 
interact with each other to create an overall context within which 
principals act. ^ 
District Context 

The role of the district office In promoting Instructional laiprovenwnt 
has received rather limited attention from researchers (Bidwell t Kasarda, 
W75; Bridges. 1982; Halllnger S Murphy. 1982; Hart t Ogawa. 1984; Murphy & 
H&lllnger. In press b). Thus, relatively little Is known about the Impact 
of the district context orC school level effects In general (Harriott & 
Muse, 1982) or principal leadership specifically. Recent attempts to apply 
the effective schools findings at the district level, however, suggest that 
the district administration does have a role In both providing ana promot- 
ing Instructional leadership (Cuban. 1984; Murphy & Halllnger. In press c; 
Rowan. 1983). 

The district context Influences principals In at least three comple- 
mentary ways. First, district support Is often linked with successful 
efforts to Implement Innovations In schools (Barman. 1984; Clark. Lotto. & ^ 
Astuto. 1984; Finn. 1983; Fullan. 1982; Purkey & Smith, 1983a). Actors at 
the school site seek signals from the district office to assess the 
coamltment of the superintendent and district staff to the Implementation 
of particular Innovations (Barman I McLaughlin, 1978). It Is logical to 
conclude that principals are more likely to engage In Instructional 
leadership behavior under conditions of district support than In It absence. 

District support car take the form of additional resources, staff 
training, technical assistance, better Information, or Increased authority. 
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On« rasourc. that principals nMd to fulfill their Instructional leadership 
responsibilities Is t1«e. The district can address the probla. cf scarce 
t1» by adoptlns policies that delineate the .lob priorities of the 
principal. S1»11arly. the district can Increase the efficiency of 
principal »m by provldin, coordinated assistance for c«-«.ly occurrin, 
teachin, problaK (Bridies. WM). Principals often -111 nt^ additional 
skills in orde, to effectively carry out their Instructional leadership 
responsibilities (M»y & Coladarcl, 1985-. Chaipagne, Horsan, Ra-lings, » 
- S«.ny. MM; l>eterson » Finn. 1985). The district can encour.je profes- 
sional develop.«nt and other Instructional leadership trainln, for 
principals. District staff can provide technical assistance by aiding 
principals In establishing standards and expecUtlons, the analysis and 
interpreution of test scores, and the coordination and control of 
curriculum and instruction. Districts can also «ke better Infomatlon 
available to principals through the adi.1n1stration of aUal conaunlty 
opinion surveys. Recent findings further suggest principals .ay need 
additional authority if they are to be held accountable for school 
,.^v.«nt (.ridges. 1984). tn particular, principals .»y need greater 
authority in the selection of staff (Teddlie. Falko«lc1. Stringfield. 

Oessalle, & Garvue, 1984). 

A second strategy districts can use to promote principal instructional 
leadership is to change the district culture and make excellence in 
teaching a top priority (Bridges 1984). Numerous descriptive accounts of 
superintendent Job behavior convey the i-pression that curriculun, and in- 
struction occupy' a relatively lo. priority at the top of the organization 
(Oulgnan. 1980; English. 1980; Hannaway » Sproull. 1978-79; Larson. Bussom. 
& Vicars. 1981; Pitner » Ogawa. 1980; Willower h Fraser. 1979-80). This 
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nom It refltct^l In the work activity of principals. They too spend wost 
of their workday on eanagerlal tasks that are only Ungentlally related to 
Instruction (California. 1984; Hanson. 1981; Little t Bird. 1984; Martin ft 
milower. 1981; Horrls. Crowson. Porter-Cehrle. & Humltz. 1984; Peterson, 
1977-78; Willis. 1980). The superintendent can begin to change the 
distrtct context for Instructional li^roveiBent by providing syrt>ol1c 
leadership, .odelllng the type of behavior nost highly valued by the 
organization. District goals, standards, policies, reward system, and 
superintendent behavior cowminlcate district expecUtlons and priorities 
with respect to the Job role of the principal. Preliminary reports 
Indicate that conprehenslve attempts by superintendents to change the 
district context can have effects at the school site (Halllnger I «urpny. 
1982; HcConaack-larkln 6 Krltek. 1982). 

The third way In which the district context can Influence the 
instructional leadership of principals Is through the iianlpulatlon of 
fonnal and Infonaal controls. In general, district administrators have 
exercised little control over principals, particularly In the areas of 
curriculum and Instruction (Deal S Celottl. 1980; Hannaway & Sproull. 
1978-79; Morris et el.. 1984; Peterson. 1985; Rowan. 1983). Tentative 
resultSv however, suggest that districts can bring about district-wide 
instructional Improvement through Increased coordination and control of 
principals (Murphy. Halllnger I Peterson. In press; Murphy. Halllnger. 
Peterson. I Lotto. In press: Rosenholtz. 1985). Superintendents hold 
principals accountable for spending nore time on the tasks associated with 
instructional leadership. Systematic assessment of principal Instructional 
leadership Is one way of cawunlcatlng accountability (Bridges. 1984; 
Halllnger A Murphy. 1985a; Murphy, Halllnger, I Peterson. 1984). 
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0«p1t. th. -II d1r.ct .ffect, of .ch~l district .rg.nlm1.n on 
.t«d«,t .cK1.v«.nt (B1d«U . K«.rd.. »75; H.rt « 0,.... 1984). there Is 
,Utl. d«*t th.t th. .xpKUtlons of th. .up.r1nt.nd.nt .nd district 
c»,t.,t sh.p. th. ,..d.rsh1p h*.v1.r of principals (Cr«s«. i «.rr1.. 
1»4; V.nn. 1979) .nd t..ch.rs (Sch-in.. 1986). As not.d .ls«h.r.. 
h«.v.r. th. procss of tr.n„.t1n, f1nd1n,s c«K.rntn, .ff.ct1« sch..!. 
,nt. district pr.,r„. Is c«pl.x .nd not -Ithout poUntLUy n.,.t1,. 
c.n..^ncs (Cub.n 1984). Current .fforts to 1M«.nt Instruction., 
-n.,«.nt pro9r«.s .t th. district ,.v.l «in pr,.1d. n«d«. 1nf.™.t1.n 
r.g.rd1n, sp.c1f1c «ys In -Ich v.r1.t1«.s In district .r,.n1i.t1on .ffKt 
th. xork of principals. 

ri.Htv and CoT '»«1tv of lnst"-H^.l T.chnolofflr 

Th. technology of an organUatlon Is the process which It »ploys In 
^ to acccllsh It. goal.. In .ducatlon. th. t.chnolo«r d«1gn.d to 
produc. .tud«,t Laming 1. th. currlculu. and 1n.tn.ct1on to «h1ch stu- 
d.nts ar. .xpos«l. Organizational th«r1,t. «1nta.1n that two aspects of 
.n organization's tochnology - clarity and co-pl.xUy - ha,, an 1.*act on 
th. t.ha,1or of -nagors (Th»ipsnn. 1967). In .ducatlonal organizations, 
these t« Characteristics of the instructional technolo«r Influence the 
de,r« to Which «n.,.r. coordlnat. .nd control th. work of t.ach.rs (Coh.n 
» H111.r. 1980, H.nn»,.y » SprouU. 1978-79, Harch. 1978, P.t.rs«n. 1985). 

Clarity r.f.r. to th. .xunt to which th. Instructional procs. 1. 
und.rstood and can h. sp.c1f1«.. Schools vary In th. claHty of th. 
instructional t.chnolo,1.s th.y «»l.y. Traditionally. «»t schools hav. 
ut111z.d an unc1«r fchnology (Coh.n. Harch. « 01s.n. 1972, Harch. 1978, 
M.1ck 1982). individual t«ch.rs »ploy Instructional stratogl.. «Hh 
which th.y ar. «st fa»111ar and c<«fortatl.. Th.y also 1.pl«n.nt th.1r 
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oim corxtptlon of the cunrlculuin. Including Mking woUr dtc1$1on$ about 
what subjtcts or curriculum units are taught and sub-iiolar decisions about 

'^instructional Mphasis provided to the various skin areas of a particular 
subject (Berliner, 1983; Freeman et a1.. 1983). This has often resulted In 
the use of a «f1de variety of Instructional strategies within any particular 
school, reflecting the belief that no one method of teaching Is more 
effective than another. 

Two relatively recent developments have made It possible for schools 
to utilize Instructional technologies characterized by higher degrees of 
claHty. First, research on effective Instrurtlon has found that, under 
certain conditions, teaching models that emphasize Interactive Instruction 
by the teacher result greater gains In student achievement (Brophy ft 
fiood, 1986; Good, Grouws, ft Ebmeler, 1983; Murphy, Well, ft HcGreal, 1986; 
Rosenshlne, 1983). The use of Interactive teaching models enhances the 
ClaHty of Instruction and Increases student engagement and learning. 
Another finding with similar Implications concerns currlcular coordination. 
Coordination of currlcular objectives with materials and test Instruments 
also results In Increased student achievement (Cooley ft Leinhardt, 1980; 
Eubanks ft Levlne, 1983; Hamlsch, 1983; «ell1sch et 1978). These 
findings suggest that technical clarity may Increase when a school staff 
uses a coordinated approach to teaching a particular subject, adopts a 
preferred mdel of Instruction, specifies and teaches the components of the 
curriculum, or uses a shared language about teaching and learning (see 
Little, 1$82; Rosenholtz, 1985). 

The clarity of the school's technology creates a context for principal 
leadership. In situations characterized by greater clarity, closer super- 

o vision is possible and may have positive results. The more directive 
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1»»tn,et1«»1 1<*.d.r.hip .ft.nt1«. ...relMd by »r1"c1p.U 1« .ffcti.. 
ui^U U. t. ,m, d«rH. Mtf. P..S1M. ty th. r"t.r cUrlty 

to m^iun . 1ilt.< ""b*' 0* 

«M into . tot of eo-on Instrxtion.! ol.Jteti.t.. eoordlnite thos. 
«,j«t1vt. Witt, tftlng. .Od . .-«t..t ""ifo™ 
1„tr«etl«. (CUrt. lotto. » KeCrtKy. WW; H.ni«j«- » l*l^P^y. W85e). 
For th. .Uff 1« .0 .ff.cti« school .l9ht p.rt1cip.U in . 

«*oo1«1d. .Uff d.,.l.p««t rosr» on . «d.l .f «r.ct ln.tn.et1on. 
one. th.y h... b«n tr.1n«l in tM. in.truetion.1 .|.|«ro.ch. th. prlnclp.1 
IS .b1« to sp«ify th. e<»po«.nU of . <iu.1ity ln.tructlon.1 1«.on «hich 
«„ b. .n.lyi.d in eUssroo. .bs.r,.ti«,s. Th. sp«ifie.tion of . «ti.od 
of instruction .nd d.-.lnMtion of corricuLr .kj.cti,.s .dd cUrity to th. 
.choors instructi.n.1 t.chnol.9y. This -Km it 1K.s.iM. for th. 
princip.1 to pro,id. .»r. ..lid .ss.s.«nt. of cU.sr..» instruction .nd 
sttid.nt i..ming (»ridj.s, 1964). 

in C.S.S «h.r. th. instn.ction.1 t^hnolosy is "r. n.bul«.s. hijMy 
dlrKti.. instruction,! l..d.r.hi» b.h.,ior c.n h. c«,nt.rpr.ducti« (0.,1s 
» Stoclchou... M77, l..y.r I Ro«n. W75). Clos. sup.r,i.ion of instruction 
in th. .bs.nc of . ciMr und.rst.ndin,. Unju.,.. or policy concomin, th. 
e»npon.n i of th. curriculu. or .ffKtiv. cl.ssr«- instruction m 
in high l«.l. Of rt.inistr.t.r - sUff conflict (Cub.n. MM). In such 
eontom princip.ls oft*. «^.si«. 1-«d1«ct ty,*. of in.tn.ction.1 
iMdership brt..ior. Th.s. includ. syrtolic. fciliuti... .nd p.litic.1 
.tr.t.ji.. (Cunnin*-.. W85, I)..l » Clotti. 1980 i 0«ck«rth. IWU OuU. 
1986; Firoston. » Wilson. W85; Hirch. W78; P.t«rs. M78, Hoick. W82). 
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Technical co«plexity refers to the degree to which the instructional 
processes of the school require interdependence and coordination among the 
teaching staff. The complexity of the instructional technology utilized by 
schools varies. For example, the departmentalized curricular organization 
of secondary schools is more highly differentiated than the traditional 
fonn of elementary school organization. Similarly, schools that partici- 
pate in categorically funded programs exhibit greater complexity. These 
schools must adopt specific instructional, monitoring and reporting 
procedures not required of other schools. Instructional techniques such as 
team teaching also result in greater complexity as teachers are more 
ir..erdependent than their counterparts in traditionally organized schools. 

In each of these examples, the increased complexity of the school's 
technology affects the principal's instructional leadership role. Evidence 
from several studies suggests that increased complexity necess.tates in- 
creased coordination on the part of the principal (Cohen & Miller. 198P; 
Kroeze. 1984; Hellishch et al.. 1978). Both the repertoire and frequency 
of coordinating behaviors appear to increase in schools that utilize more 
complex methods of organizing and delivering instruction (Cohen. Miller. 
Bredo. & Duckworth. 1977; Deal & Celotti. 1980; Duckworth. 1981; Wellisch 
et al.. 1978). Interestingly, in educational organizations increased 
technical complexity is not necessarily accompanied by increased control on 
the part of principals (Cohen et al.. 1977; Cohen & Miller. 1980). 

These findings suggest that the nature of the instructional technology 
employed by the school affects the instructional leadership role of the 
principal. More specifically, the degree to which principals control 
instruction is affected by the clarity of the school's curricular and 
Instructional processes. In general, a high ..j-ee of principal control 
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over instructional processes seems less appropriate In contexts character- 
Ized by wide diversity of Instructional goals and methods. 

The principal's role In coordinating the school's program Is also 
tempered by the complexity of the Instructional technology. In general. 
Increased complexity demands greater coordination. It Is Important to 
note, however, that there are at least three routes by which the principal 
can increase coordination. First, the principal can assume a more active 
•nd central role In currlcular coordination. This seems to be strategy 
employed In Instructional ly effective elementary schools (Bossert et al.. 
1982; Hurphy. «e11. Halllnger 4 Hitman. 1985; «ell1sch et al.. 1978). 
Second, the principal can delegate authority to assistant principals, 
department heads, special program coordinators, or grade leaders 
(OeSevolse. 1984; Gersten 4 Carnlne. 1981; Hord. Hall. I Stiegelbauer. 
1983; Jordan. 1986; Serglovannl. 1984). Here the principal maintains 
responsibility for coordinating the overall educational program but 1$ less 
directly Involved In carrying out the routine tasks. Third, the principal 
can increase coordination by offering additional opportunities for staff 
interaction In professional activities such as staff development and 
currlcular planning (Cohen et al.. 1977; Lambert 4 Lambert. 1982; Little. 
1982; Roseholtz. 1985). The effectiveness of a particular strategy will 
depend on the nature of the school's Instructional program as well as on 
other contextual variables such as school size, school level, and staff 

composition. ^ 
Sttff Composition 

The priwry .ss-iptloi. underlying contlnjeney models of leadership Is 
thit no one style of leadership Is .pproprl.u to .11 situations or con- 
texts. To be effective. latJers wst adapt their behavior to the char.cter- 
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i$tics of subordinates and to the specific organizational context (Fiedler 
I Chemrs. 1974). In schools, the staff characteristics that «ost directly 
influence the leadership behavior of principals Include structural factors, 
personal characteristics, and organizational attitudes. 

Structural factors describe the average and distribution of character- 
istics of faculty nanbers as a group, such as age. educational level, years 
of experience, and staff sUblllty. Although there are few clear-cut 
prescriptions. It has been suggested that these structural conditions 
influence how principals coordinate and control the work of teachers. In 
their observational study of five principals. Owyer and his colleagues 
(1983) found that the two principals who were least Intrusive In the 
teaching - learning process supervised the most experienced staffs. Those 
principals with iK>re directive leadership styles had either less wture 
staffs or l»«r levels of staff stability. This research and other studies 
of organizational control In schools (Cohen et al.. 1977) suggest a working 
hypothesis. AS teaching staffs mature and stabilize, the leadership 
strategies of principals should shift from formal directive approaches to 
more Informal Indirect leaderships styles. 

A coitmonly studied personal characteristic of teachers Is Intelligence, 
generally measured by scores on standardized tests. Researchers have noted 
that verbal ability is the only personal characteristic of teachers that Is 
consistently and positively related to student achievement (Bridge. Judd. 4 
ftook. 1979). Although research on the relationship between teacher 
intelligence and principal leadership style Is limited, the available 
evidence argues for differing approaches to leadership based upon teacher 
intellectual ability. For example, Gllckman (1985) argues that principals 
should vary their leadership style when supervising teachers with differing 
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.k1ini.s to think .bstfctly. Ht tun^U t».t Us. <Hr«t1.. .ui»r.Uory 
stylts .r* wropH.U «1th tweher, «lH> possMS Mgter .bstrsct thinkin, 
skills'. TMchtrs .Ith Itss ibstriet thinking iblllty. «y rtqulrt .or. 
41rtct1«e supervisory bthtvlor (Gllckwn, W81). 

Sinct th« ••rllist foiwiUtlons of sltuatlon.1 .lodtls of IttdorsMp 
.r9.n1i.t10Ml thooHsts h.vt .rju*! th.t loodorshlp style sh»<ld ..ry «1th 
th. or9.n1i.t1on.l .ttltodos of sUff. tlhtn sUff eo-1t«tnt to th. 
orgonliitlon Is olthtr relotlvely high or 1o«, dirtctlvt typts of loadtr- 
d.1p .r. .pproprl.te. Khon th. .»pport1».«.ss of th. sUff towards th. 
Motgor is .»d.r.U. l.ss dIrKtl... inr. p.r,on.11i«l 1~*rsh1p .etWIty 
W..rs to b. .or. .ff«t1« (fWl.r » Chmrs. 1974). »g.1n. looking .t 
th. 1,»11c.t1ons Of t..eh.r co-r< -.nt for lnstn.etlon.1 lMd.rsh1p. 
d.,«1opi«nUl supervision .dvocous suggest the following: .here c«»1t«nt 
is -.k. .»r. control OMds to b. ex.re1s«l by th. prlnelp.1. tlh.r. such 
c.1tMnt is high, less d1r.ct1ve. «,re coll.bor.t1ve beh.v1or m be 
.pproprl.t. (Gllckusn. 1981). 
tehoal L.V.1 

school lw.1 IS . pn»1«<>t y.t poorly und.r.tood cb.r.ct.r1st1c of 
*«rtcn public schools (f1r«ton. » H.mott. 1982). Ed»c.tors ttnd to 
WHl.r.st1..t. the 1H«ct of d1ff.r«,cs b.t«en .l«ent.ry end s.cond.ry 
school .rg.n1i.t1on on school l..d.r,h1p. This 1n.tt.nt1on 1. r.flKt.d In 
th. structur. of school 1.»ro»«.nt progr». fe« of «h1ch Mke .llo«nc.. 
for th. lw.1 of schooling (F.rrtr. Hwf.ld. I Mies, 1983). 

Th,r. is. ho«v.r. growing concom ov.r th. t.nd.ncy to g.n.r.l1i. 
finding, on pr1nc1p.ls gl~n.d fr«n studLs of .ImnUry schools to th.1r 
e«,nt.r,.rts In s.cond.ry school.. On. cus. for concm d.Hv.s fr«. th. 
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pauctty of syst««t1c studios of s«:«ndary school principals In jenoral and 
high school instructional leadership In particular (Haiiarella. 1985). F«. 
findings on the lipact of el««.nt.ry school principals h.,e been ,al1d.t«l 
at the high school level. This lack of daU Is particularly troubling In 
light of evidence that different strategies and activities appear to 
characterize successful school Improve-ent programs at the elewnUry and 

secondary levels (Beman, 1984). 

A second concern arises fro. studies that examine differences In the 
organliatlonal characteristics of ela«ntary and secondary schools (see 
especially Firestone. 1984; Herrlott » Firestone. 1984; Leiotte. Hathaway. 
Mller. Passalacqua. i Broottover. 1980). Secondary schools differ fro- 
el-entary schools In several laiporUnt respects. Including goal structure. 
adiMnlstratlve organization, student and faculty characteristics, currlcu- 
lar organization and delivery, and linkages to parents and the co-unity. 
Although the «.p1r1c.l evidence remains thin. Initial conclusions drawn 
from analyses of these organizational differences suggest that prescrip- 
tions for strong Instructional leadership derived from elementtry school 
studies may simply not apply at the secondanr level (Firestone i Herrlott. 
1982; Mazzarella. 1985; Turkey » Smith. 1983b). 

This inference does not mean that Instructional Jeadership Is unlmport- 
ant in Junior end senior high schools. There Is evidence that strong 
administrative leadership does contribute to secondary school success 
(Rutt«-. Haugham. Nortlmore. Ouston * Smith. 1979). Instructional leader- 
,h1p in secondary schools may. however, differ In two relat«l ways. First, 
secondary school principals do not rely on the same type of direct leader- 
ship activity utilized by their peers at the elementary l«-el. In high 
Khools. the larger staff and student populations, the multi-leveled 
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organizational structure, and the specialised subject area kno..ledge of 
teachers all Unit the prlnclpaVs ability to be personally Involved In all 
aspects of Instructional wnagei^nt. Instead, the principal relies .ore on 
indirect. faclllUtlve. and syrtollc aodes of expression, providing direct 
intervention In selected situations (Bridges. 1984; Firestone S Herrlott. 

1982; Firestone I MlUon. 1985). 

The second difference ms suggested earlier In our discussion of 
technical complexity. The secondary school principal often exercises 
instructional leadership by delegating certain Instructional leadership 
functions to vice principals, deans, and department heads (Gersten I 
Camlne. 1981; Hord. Hall. I Silegelbauer. 1983). Curriculum coordination, 
instructional -nervfslon. and monitoring of student progress must be 
accomplished partly through the work of other edmlnl strati ve sUff. Thus 
at the secondary level, the principal must ensure that the critical 
instructional leadership functions are performed even In the absence of 

direct leadership. 

school Social Context and Instructional Leadership 
Thus far we have examined the Impact of several organizational variables on 
principal Instructional leadership. In this section we look more closely 
at ways In which the social context of schools Influences the Instructional 
leadership behavior of principals. The term social context refers to the 
socio-economic status (SES) of the student and cowminlty popuUtlon served 
by the school. Coiiiion Indices used to determine the nature of the school 
social context Include the occupational status, educational attainment and 
income level of parents, the percentage of students from families receiving 
•Id to families with dependent children (AFOC). end the percentage of stu- 
dents receiving free or reduced lunches. Social context Is relevant to 
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understanding the organization and wnagement of schools because these 
iMasurts of student socio-economic status correlate highly with measures of 
student achievement and educational attainment (Bridge. Judd, & Hook. 1979; 
Coleman et al.. 1966). Students from lo**er class backgrounds typically 
achieve less In school and do not advance as far In the educational system 
as their counterparts with middle and upper class backgrounds (Levlne. 
1979). 

Explanations for the relative lack of success of students from low 
Income backgrounds center on at least three factors. First, students from 
low Income families receive fewer educational opportunities In the home. 
They are exposed to fewer educational mater1«'.s and have fr^er opportuni- 
ties to paruke of cultural activities which -support the body of knowledge 
taught In schools. Second, the conmjnlty context does not emphasize 
academic success and places a lower value on educational attainment. 
Third, the home, school, and community communicate relatively low expecta- 
tions of the student with respect to academic achievement. Both the struc- 
ture of the school program and the behaviors school staff and parents 
comminlcate the message that the failure of students to perform well 
academically In school Is acceptable. If not expected (Murphy. Halllnger. & 
Lotto. 1986; Poweli. Farrar. t Cohen. 1985). In higher SES communities, 
student achievement and attainment In school Is expected and reinforced to 
a greater extent In both the school and community. 

These findings led to the national effort to raise the achievement 
levels of lower SES students, particularly those from urban backgrounds. 
The effective schools studies have Identified characteristics of schools in 
which students from poor, urban backgrounds succeed. These studies consis- 
tently find that Instructional ly effective schools provide a climate of 
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high expectations for student acMevenent (Brookover et al.. 1978; 1982). 
The currlcular structure, academic policies and staff practices In these 
schools co«min1cate the message that student mastery of a subsUntlal body 
of academic skills Is expected. Principal Instructional leadership Is 
thought to be a key to the success of these schools serving the urban poor 
(Clark. Lotto. I McCarthy. 1980). 

Instructional leadership In these effective schools Is comprised of 
three dimensions of principal job behavior: defining the school mission, 
managing the Instructional program, and promoting a positive school 
learning climate (Halllnger. 1983). Each dimension Is comprised of more 
specific Job functions iihlch the principal must carry out as the Instruc- 
tional leader (See Halllnger. 1983 and Halllnger I Murphy. 198Sa for 
detailed descriptions of this framework). These dimensions of Instruction- 
al leadership are being ew^haslzed In many school Improvement and principal 
training programs (Murphy I Halllnger. In press a). 

As lie noted earlier. ho*»ever. the fact that these findings result 
primarily from research In lo*»-1ncome. urban, elementary schools leaves 
their applicability to middle and upper Income schools In question. 
Additional studies have begun to examine the characteristics of schools 
that are successful at teaching students from middle and upper Income 
coimmjnitles. This research suggests that social context Influences several 
school effectiveness factors. Including principal Instructional leadership 
(Andrews. Soder. » Jacoby. 1986; Estler. 1985; Halllnger I Murphy. 1985c; 
1986; Miller I Sayre. 1986; Teddlle et al.. 198A). 

In this section we examine ways In which principal Instructional 
leadership varies In different social contexts. The primary source for 
many of cur coamients Is a study of effective California elementary schools 
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of varying socio-economic status (Halllnger & Murphy. 1985b; 1986c; 1986); 
findings from related studies are also discussed. We organize this 
discussion of principal Instructional leadership and school social context 
In terms of the three dimensions of 1nstruct<onal leadership noted above. 

Defining the School Mission 

The Importance of developing a clear organizational mission has been 
substantiated by research on effective schools (Purkey 4 Smith. 1983b) and 
organizational cultures (Deal & Kennedy. 1982). A clear mission provides a 
frame*#ork of underlying values for organizational activities. The mission 
serves as a source of Identification and motivation for members, bonding 
them to the organization. It guides the activities of seir1 -autonomous 
workers, such as teachers. A mission may be written or unwritten; Its 
power dertves not from Its form, but rather from the awareness and accept- 
ance of the organization's members. 

Effective schools maintain a clear academic mission and focus (Lezotte 
et al.. 1980; Purkey & Smith. ll/83b). Unlike schools more generally. 
Instructlonally effective schools consciously cannlt their resources to a 
limited set of cognitive goals. There Is also a higher degree of consensus 
among the staff as to the means that will be used to pursue those goals. 
In effective schools the mission also serves a socialization function. As 
new members enter the organization, they are socialized to a school-wide 
philosophy that assumes a high degree of coordination and consistency In 
the policies and practices of teachers (Murphy & Halllnger. In press b; 

Rosenholtz. 1985). 

As a result of these findings, most school Improvement programs encour- 
age principals to develop explicit school-wide academic goals as an Initial 
step In the school Improvement process (Lezotte & Bancroft. 1985; Murphy. 
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Halllnger. & Mesa. 1985). It Is further suggested that these goals be 
selected from a limited number of options. On the surface, this appears to 
be reasonable. There Is evidence, however, which Indicates a need for 
caution before developing a uniform mix of goals for all schools. A 
substantial body of research concludes that an organization's mission must 
conform to the demands of Its environment (Deal & Kennedy. 1982; Emery & 
Trist. 1965; Thompson I McEwen. 1958; Helck. 1982). Educational organiza- 
tions are particularly sensitive to the numerous, shifting preferences of 
their constltutents (March. 1978; Welck. 1982). Thus. It Is Important that 
these preferences be reflected In the school's mission. 

Social class has a significant effect on the educational expectations 
and preferences of parents. Parents of different social classes prefer 
schools to address different educational goals. Parents In lower class 
conmunltles often prefer an emphasis on social and vocational goals, while 
those In wealthier coniminltles prefer schools to concentrate on the develop- 
nent of Intellectual skills (Hills. 1961; McOIll et al.. 1969). These 
varying preferences Influence the goals that schools actually pursue and 
the corresponding structure of their educational programs (Halllnger & 
Murphy. 1986; Hills. 1961; Levlne. 1979; McOIll et al.. 1969; Wayson. 1966). 

The effective schools research suggests that effective low-SES 
schools. In a sense, emulate hIgher-SES schools by giving greater weight to 
the pursuit of academic goals. The emphasis on academics translates Into 
school policies and practices which reflect high expectations and promote 
higher achievement (Murphy. Well. Halllnger. 4 Mitman. 1982). Despite this 
similarity, there are still differences between successful lower-and- 
hlgher-SES schools In the nature of their mission. The differences appear 
to lie primarily In the breadth of mission, the degree of goal consensus 
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anong staff, and the extent to *(h1ch the mission Is explicitly defined. 
These differences have liapHcatlons for the principal's fole In developing 

• «1ss1on soluble to the school's social context. 

Effective low Income schools focus on a highly limited mission: Improv- 
ing Instruction In basic reading and mathematics skills (Brookover & 
Lezotte. 1979; Venezky & Mlnfleld. 1979; Weber. 1971). They often trans- 
late their mission Into a few explicitly stated, school-wide academic goals 
(Brookover 4 Lezotte. 1979; Glenn I McLean. 1981; Halllnger I Murphy. 
1985b). A critical feature of this goal orientation Is the delimitation of 

• few priorities which supercede all others. 

A clear academic mission Is also an Important Ingredient for success 
in schools serving middle end high SES students. Although these schools 
operate In an environment of higher academic expecUtlons. this does not 
ensure the existence of a clear mission. Humorous environmental pressures 
expand and dilute the mission of all public schools, regardless of the 
social context. As Boyer (1983) and Goodlad (1984) have noted, the 
American public "wants It all" when It comes to schooling. Thus, even 
schools in wealthier coiiminltles often find It difficult to limit their 
mission to the pursuit of tcademlc goals. 

Evidence from the California effective school study, however. Indi- 
cates that successful schools In wealthy conminltles do maintain an 
academically oriented mission (Halllnger I Murphy. 1985b; 1986). The staff 
in these elementary schools described their mission as -promoting academic 
learning- or -emphasizing a traditional currlculw- (Halllnger I Murphy. 
1985b). Although this suggests a sense of educational purpose similar to 
that found in effective low Income schools, the mission In these hIgher-SES 
schools addressed a broader array of Intellectuil skills. Mastery of basic 
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Cnltl.. .kill. «. vl"*" « ^ " ' 

Thu.. th... .rto.1. «ph..1»d th. d...l.P««t of . «« ,.r1ri ..t 
,rf .c.«.^c .«d 1nt.ll«t«.l .kill. t».n in th. .ff«t1« lo. 1ne». 
^«,U. Thi. bn»d.r ... r.fl.,t«l In th. .rt»l.- crrleuUr ..d 

Instructional prograns. 

S«i.l c.^t .1.0 .M« to .ffKt th. <l.jr« «f J0.1 .«r«».s 
^ t. KHn, .bo«t «h.ol 1i*r««.nt. In 1«. 1«« »cf"l« • 
d.,r« .f .«r.n... .f th. .chooV. -U.lon .nd th. «.n. for .tuinin, 
tt.t ^..1o« 1. 1.9ort.nt (E.tl.r. U85i H.111n,.r » Hurphy. 19851.; f»rk.y 
» Sirtth. 1983h). Th... It 1. «.t .urpr1.1ni t. find th.t .ff«ti« 1«. SES 
school, ofttn tr«,.l.M th. rt..1on int. di.erot. -«.ur.bl. 90.I. (Cl.rk. 
Ltto. . HcCrthy. 19M; *l.n » Kcl«n. l«l, «.b.r. 1971). Th. proc... of 
th. .i..io« in torn, of ..Pli.it 90.1. provid.. .n opport.nity for 
tt. .t.ff to h... input .. to th. «.b.unc. of th. .chooV. .-..ion. Thi. 
c .dd to th. .taff. .«r.n... of .nd ..n.. of c»»it».nt to th. 
.rt..i«.. Th. d.finiti«. of ,0.1. .1.0 pmid.. «<plieit c.it.ri. for 
«ki«, r..o»rc. .lloc.tion d.ci.i.n. .nd .. p.rfo™.nc. .t.nd.rd. .9.1n>.t 
^ich to .chool projr... (Brook-or .t .1.. I9M; «»«n. 1983; 

Mlli.ch .t .1., 1978. 

,t i. i-porunt to not.. ho«.v.r. th.t th. ..plicit d.finition of 
.Chool 90.1. do.. ».t r»r.nt« th. d.«l..-«.t of . el..r .i..io« (£.tl.r. 
1985; H.llin,.r . *r,hy. 1985b). •i.n, .chool.. prtieuLr^y on« ..rvin, 
,« inco« .t»l.nt,. .r. r.q»ir.d to dmlop -..»r«bl. ,..1. « • 
condition for p.rticip.ti«n in .p.ci.1 f-.r.l .nd .«U e.^n..t.n- 
.d«.ti.n pr..r«. T.t. th. l.undry li.t of 90.I. that r...lt. fro. .»ch 
p.rticip.ti«. ..Id- r.fl.ct. or . .choolwid. ^..i«.. Too 

O ,ft». th... 90.1. lit unu..d in th. principal'. fH. "M"**- 
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It Is In developing, cownunlcatlng. Implementing and sustaining the 
mission that the principal plays a key role as Instructional leader. The 
principal must ensure that schoolwlde policies and practices, as *<ell as 
the Job behavior of the administrative staff, reinforce the values Inherent 
in the school's mission (Deal ft Kennedy. 1982; Estler. 1985; Halllnger ft 
Hurphy. 1985b). 

Me noted that successful hIgher-SES schools pursue a more broadly 
defined mission than effective low Income schools. It also seems that 
school success in higher SES social contexts requires less consensus con- 
cerning the actual content of the mission and the specific means for 
achieving It (Estler. 1985; Halllnger & Murphy. 1985b; 1986). This Is 
reflected In the finding that effective upper Income schools are also less 
likely to translate their mission Into specific goals and objectives. 
Therefore, although Instructional effectiveness In wealthier social 
contexts seems related to an academic focus. It Is still unclear how that 
mission Is developed. It may be that the principal pUys a less formal, 
but Just as important, mission-building role In these schools. Additional 
empirical research Is needed to understand the process by which hIgher-SES 
schools develop a clear academic mission 

He conclude that the social context does Influence the nature of the 
school mission. The principal's leadership role In developing the school's 
mission and In defining schoolwlde goals also appears to vary according to 
the social context of the school. Whereas we noted that Instructlonally 
effective low SES schools are characterized by strong administrative 
Involvement In goal development, principals In successful hIgh-SES schools 
appear to exert less authority In this area. 
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This finding presents somewhat of a paradox In light of earlier 
studies of social contexts and school goals. Our discussion suggests that 
effective low income schools succeed. In part, by focusing on an academic 
mission, rather thdn on the social and vocational goals often preferred by 
low Income cowminltles. While we might expect this discontinuity between 
school and conminlty values to result In conflict, this does not appear to 
happen. Preliminary evidence suggests the opposite. Academic success In 
low Income schools breeds pride In the community and higher academ^^ expect- 
ations among parents. This begins a process of mutual support and 
reinforcement. Thus, our earlier discussion In which we viewed low-SES 
schools as emulating the academic orientation more prevalent In high wealth 
contexts may begin a process of transforming the school social context 
Manaolno the Instructional Program 

This dimension refers to the principal's -ole In managing Instruction 
and coordinating the school's curriculum. Supervision Is the job function 
most comnonly associated with the principal's Instructional leadership 
role. Instructional leacerfhip Involves close attention to this function 
regardless of the school's social context. Principal's In effective 
schools have a high degree of credibility with teachers In the areas of cur- 
riculum and Instruction and are frequent visitors to classrooms (Halllnger 
& Murphy. 1986; High & Achilles. 1985; Hew York State. 1974; Venezky & 
Winsfleld. 1979; Helllsch et al.. 1978; Heber. 1971). Beyond this general 
similarity, however, the supervisory style used by principals does appear 
to be Influenced by the social context. 

In effective low-SES schools principals play a highly directive role 
In the selection, development and Implementation of curriculum and Instruc- 
tional programs (Halllnger & Murphy. 1985ci Venezky & Winfleld. 1979; 
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IMtr. 1973). Tfey • *"* " 

.r,..1i«l ..rf t«d t. .«.rc1.. r.l.t1,.1y t1,l.t control o,.r eU..ro.» 
iMtryetlon. V», .r. f«*.f»l 1" «MI.11»M>>« e«P«ct.t1o«. .nd 
suodirtfs for .Uff studonts, .«d In holding ttw»ely.s wd «t.ff 
.cco«nttM. for student .eh1««»nt. T..cl..r. describe th... |.rlnc1i»ls .s 
bein, . «lor fector In the .chooV. .-cce... the Key to turning the school 
.round (»rooto«r et .1.. UK; Cl.r». Lotto. » KcCrthy. W80; E*onds. 
1979; Killlnger t Hurphy, 1986; Hutter et el., 1980). 

In controst. principals In successful high SES schools exercise less 
41r«ct control over clMsroom Instruction. They orchestr.te more fro« the 
tackground. .llo.l«g te.ch.rs greeter .utonoP.- with aspect to 1. .rue 
tl-1 dec1.1«.-«k1«g. Th..e princ1p.ls «1nt.1n . close wtch over 
student outc.«s. hut t«.d to exert control over d.ssroom Instruction only 
*en results fell belo. .xpected l...ls. Although tochers describe these 
pr1nc1p.ls .s strwHI lnstnictlon.1 le.ders .nd .s lnporUnt .ctors. th.y d, 
«,t Identify the. .. 'th. key" to school success (H.111nger » Hurphy. 

1985c; 1986; Teddll. tt .1.. 1984). 

The different content of the .Isslon In .ffectlv. hIgher-.nd-lowr-SES 
schools is reflected In th. principal's role .s currlcul- coordinator. As 
m,t«I e.rl1.r. .ffKt1« Ic-SES schools focus on . llsrtted s.t of le.rn1ng 
*lect1..s 1. order to Kh1«e . high le,el »f Instructional effective- 
ness. Th. prlnclp.1 ensures th.t .tud.nt. .re exposed to «t.r1.1 that 
.ddr.sse. the «.4Kt1v.. on «h1ch they .111 be t.st«l (Cooley 1 Leirhardt. 

V.n.rk, » dlnfLld. 1979; Helllsch et .1.. 1978). Th. principal also 
..inuin, continuity b.t«.« the regular progra. and the special c».pen.a- 
to,, .duct1«. classes. Succssful hlgh-SES schools off.r . br.«ler set of 
crrlcuLr offerings, but p.rt1c1p.t. In fmr co-pensatory education 
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prograns. The principal still assumes an active role In coordinating the 
curriculum, but Is less directive In the Implementation of the curriculum 
In classrooms. (Halllnger ft Murphy. 1986). 

Thus, the instructional management role of principals appears to vary 
in specific ways according to the social context of the school. The 
preliminary res irch In this area suggests that principals In effective 
low-SES schools exercise a more directive supervisory role than principals 
in wealthier school conUxts. Explanations for this variation In Instruc 
tlonal leadership behavior suggest the school context as a possible causal 
factor. 

In many cases principals enter low-SES schools with a mandate to 
implement change. Dissatisfaction with student achievement and school 
climate Is often apparent and the focus of discussion. This Is less likely 
to be the case In wealthier school contexts In which student achievement 
wy be lower than desired, but Is still above the -red zone.- Thus. 
low-SES schools probably represent a more congenial context for strong 
leadership than hlgher-SES schools. Both fomal and Infomal nonns within 
the schools allow the principal In a low-SES school to assume greater 
.uthorlty than the principal In a hlgher-SES context (Rowan ft Dent,. 198A). 
Pmmotlnq a Po«1t1ve Sch' w^l teamlnQ Climate 

The third Instructional leadership dimension concerns the principal's 
role in tsUbllshIng a climate of high expectations for student achieve- 
ment. The finding that effective lo«-SES schools hold high expectations 
for their students Is perhaps the most widely publicized finding from the 
effective schools literature (Brookover ft Lezotte. 1979; Purkey ft Smith. 
1983b; Rutter et .1.. 1979). Several recent studies Indicate that, despite 
this finding, social context Influences both the nature and source of a 
school's academic expectations. 
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In effective low-SES schools, the principal and teachers hold high, 
but rtasonable. present expectations for their students. They expect all 
of their students to a«ster basic reading and math skills. They do not. 
however, expect as wch from their students as staff In schools serving 
students In wealthier connunltles (Halllnger & Murphy. 1986; Miller & 
Sayre. 1986; Teddlle et al.. 1984). As we have already noted In our 
discussion of school goals and Instructional nanagement. principals In 
effective low-SES schools attempt to do a fw things very well. These 
schools do not, however, atteinpt to convey the same breadth or depth of 
knowledge that Is addressed In effective hIgh-SES schools. 

The source of expectations also seems to differ. Whereas principals 
in successful hlgh-SES schools sustain the high expectations that prevail 
in the cowminlty context, principals In effective low-SES schools must 
build high expectations without the benefit of continuing copwunlty Input. 
Parents In poor coimminltles are less well schooled and are often only 
tangentlally Involved In the life of their schools (Hills. 1961; McOIll et 
al.. 1959; Mayson. 1966). In a low-SES school, the principal often becomes 
the key actor In developing and sustaining high expectations on the part of 
school staff (Halllnger » Murphy. 1986). The principal must ensure that 
the climate of low expectations that often prevails In the scboors 
environment halted at the school's doors. In part, this Involves accept- 
ing responsibility for the achievement of students since there Is little 
likelihood of student success If the school staff does not push students to 
achieve (Brookover & Lezotte. 1979; Brookover et al.. 1982). Thus the 
principal's role Is In part to act as a buffer, filtering out messages of 
failure while promoting the belief that students can learn. 
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The picture differs dramatically In schools located In high SES 
cOMHinltles. Principals and teachers In these schools Identify parents as 
the primary source of the school's expectations (Halllnger & Murphy. 
1986). There Is an Implicit assumption among teachers In such communities 
that the children of professional parents will succeed In school. Teachers 
feel tangible pressure In this regard, noting that parents are vociferous 
If their child's progress does not meet their expectations. In these 
schools, the principal plays the role of a sustalner and translater of 
coMwnlty expectations, rather than a builder. Since high expectations 
already exist, the principal's tasks are to ensure that the expectations 
are clear and consistent, and to translate the high expectations Into 
appropriate school policies and programs (Halllnger I Hurphy. 1986; Murphy 
et al.. 1982; Rowan & Oenk. 1984; Teddlle et al.. 1984). They act as 
mediators of expectations. In contrast to their peers In low SES schools, 
they focus more attention on their role as boundary spanners than their 
role as buffers. 

The expectations of a school can also be viewed through the type of 
reward system used to reinforce student achievement. Evidence from the 
California study suggests that principals In effective low-SES schools 
develop more elaborate and unified systems of student rewards and recogni- 
tion than their counterparts In hlgh-SES schools. Teachers In effective 
low-SES schools reward students more frequently and rely more heavily on 
tangible public rewards for student accomplishments. Principals In these 
schools make frequent use of assemblies, honor rolls, and public lists to 
recognize students for academic achievement, academic Improvement, 
Jtlzensr^lp, and attendance (Halllnger & Murphy. 1986). 
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In contrast, the effective upper Income schools In this study offered 
few unglble school or classroom rewards for students. The principals also 
•amtalned looser linkages betiieen classroom and school reward systems. 
The teachers often spoke of Unglble rewards for achievement with disdain; 
one teacher typified this nom when «he remarked, -we're not an M I M 
school.- This reflected the expecUtlon that students In high wealth 
comminltles should be able to succeed without frequent or Unglble rewards. 
These teachers felt that reasonable amounts of verbal praise, good grades, 
and the Intrinsic satisfaction of learning should be sufficiently motivat- 
ing and rewarding for students. 

These differences In the structure of schoolwlde reward systems can be 
traced back to variations In the social context. Students In low Income 
schools generally have fewer of the prerequisite skills necessary for 
academic success, and In many cases piece a lower value on schooling. In 
such cases the principal must Uke systematic measures to reward and public- 
ly recognize students for the behavior that the school seeks to promU. 
Students in wealthier communities generally come to school with a higher 
level of readiness skills, a more positive academic orientation, and higher 
parental expecUtlons. This combination of factors leads the school staff 
to hold higher expecUtlons and enables itudenU to experience success In 
school more quickly. Learning becomes rewarding and less dependent upon 
frequent extrinsic rewards. Thus, the principal In a hIgh-SES conter.t may 
Med to resort to fewer concreU rewards In order to promoU high expecU- 
tlons than the principal In a lower-SES context. 

A discussion of the Impact of social conUxt on school learning cll- 
maU would be IncompleU without atunding to the principal's role In 
linking the school and the community. ParenUl Involvement In schools 
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varies greatly In different social contexts (Becker & Epstein. 1982. McDIll 
et al.. 1969). In general, parents In wealthier cdimunltles are more 
involved In the school program than parents In poorer conmjnltles. The 
pattern of low levels of parental Involvement Is even found In the studies 
of effective low Income schools. Despite this finding, many school 
effectiveness researchers advocate strengthening ties between the home and 
school in school improvement efforts (Brookover et al.. 1982; Purkey » 
Smith. 1983b; Teddlle et al.. 1984). Additional Information from the 
California study sheds some light on the role of the principal In Unking 
the home and school (Kalllger ft Murphy. 1985c; 1986). 

In the hlgh-SES schools, principals Involved parents In many aspects 
of the educational program and obtained their support In a variety of 
ways. Parents contributed their time as office and classroom aides, their 
•oney to support expansion of the school's programs, their labor to build 
fixtures m classrooms, their expertise to raise additional funds for the 
school program, and their energy to assist In organizing school-wlde 
festivals. In the wealthy communities, a critical aspect of the princi- 
pal's leadership role entailed mediating parental expectations of the 
school. These principals acted as boundary spanners. Unking the community 
and the school. They were constantly seeking efficient ways to Involve a 
population that took great Interest In the school and that had substantial 
resources to offer. A significant portion of the principals' time was 
devoted to integrating the parents Into the school In an effective manner. 

in the effective low-SES schools, the principals expended reUtlvely 
little energy Involving parents In the life of the school. Typically, 
there was a history of limited parental Interest In the school and school 
staff had come to expect little from the co«imin1ty In terms of substantive 
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support. The sporadic efforts of staff to Involve parents and the lower 
expectations of parent support reflected the notion of a trade-off among 
United resources. The teachers felt that the energy needed to obtain and 
sustain parent Involvement would be better spent working with the children. 
In these schools the principals acted as buffers, carefully controlling 
access to the school and filtering outside Influences which plght dilute 
Its effectiveness. Thus, the school «as rather Isolated from the com- 
««,n1ty. particularly during the early stages of the Improvement process. 
As the school began to Improve principals began to encourage higher levels 
of Interaction bet*ieen the school and cowiunlty. 

These observations, though tentative, suggest that the principal's 
role in developing a positive learning cJImate In schools Is highly 
sensitive to the nature of the social context. Probably the most Interest- 
1„g implication with respect to this dimension of Instructional leadership 
concerns the manner In which schools react to the expectations of the 
social context. Principals muU be acutely conscious of the types of 
expectations that the school fosters. In contexts where high expectations 
do not prevail In the coaiminlty. a greater burden falls on the principal 
and teachers to create those within the school. In school contexts where 
high expecUtlons already exist the principal must ensure that those 
expectations are susUlned by the school. In both cases, the school needs 
to translate high expectations Into educational programs that are 
appropriate for the particular educational context. 

Conclusion 

In this article we examined a variety of ways In which the organlza- 
tional and social contexts of the schools Influence the Instructional 
leadership role of the principal. The genesis of this effort was a concern 
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over the unlfonn application of findings from studies of principal effec 
tlveness conducted In lon-lncome. urban elementary schools to principals In 
other school contexts. Our analysis leads us to concltide that Instruction- 
•1 leadership Is not a simple, one dimensional construct. Our findings 
support researchers who argue that principal leadership Is context 
dependent rather than uniform In nature. More specifically the results 
support the proposition that principals must consider the organizational 
context in which they work In developing an appropriate style of 

Instructional leadership. 

The factors considered In this article Interact In the actual school 
setting to create a context for principal action. Thus, the nature of the 
school's technology, the type of district support, the characteristics of 
the teaching sUff. the school level, and the social context combine to 
form a school culture. The findings reviewed here represent a starting 
point for the development of contingency models that can be used in the 
study of Instructional leadership and school change. 
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Notes 



^Tht authors would like to thank Edirin Bridges. Daniel Ouke. and Kent D. 
Peterson for their helpful comnents on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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